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SKETCHES OF MARTIN LUTHER: 


Tue Roman Cathdlics have 
heaped tipa mass of falsehood 
to obscure the fame and ob- 
struct the influence of Luther. 
No regard has been had in this, 
says Bayle, either to probabil- 
ity or to the rules of the art of 
slandering: and the authors 
of the calurrnies have assum- 
éd all the confidence of those 


who fully believe that the pub-: 


lic will-blindly adopt all their 
stories, be they ever $6 ub- 
surd.: Many of the-charges 
which were once currently 
propagated have been with- 
drawn ; but still theré - is 
searcely a single defence of 
thé Romish Church, publish- 
ed in protestant countries and 
modern times, which does not 
make use of the character of 
Luther as an argument egainst 
the Reformation. 
difficult to vintlicate the Re- 
former from most of the seri- 
ous charges alleged against 
him ; but ivere it impossible 
to clear his memory from any 
one of them, the Reformation 
would stand upon the same 
solid principles, which are in- 
dependent of individuals and 
parties, The children of cor- 
ruption have always sought to 
brighten themselves by black- 
ening others. 
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It is not 


If Luther’s violence and ar 
rogancée be objected to Pro- 
testdnts, we reply in the words 
of our great ‘Chillingworth to 
his antagonist—“ And what if 
Luther, having a pope in his 
belly, as he was wont to say 
that most men had, and desir- 
ing perhaps to have his own 
interpretatibns pass without 
examining, spoke such words 
in the heat of argument ; Do 
you think it reasonable that 
we should subscribe to Lu- 
the:’s divinations and an 
speeches? Will you oblige 
yourself to answer for all thé 
assertions of your private doc- 
tors ? If not, why do you trou. 
ble us with what Luther says 
and what Calvin say¢?" And 
if the Roman Catholics further 
object as Chillingworth’s 
ponent did, “That when Lu- 
ther began, he being but ane 
opposed himself to all, as well 


subjects a8 superiors;”"—.we- 


reply again with ouf renowned 
Protestant thampion—* Jf he 
did so em the cause of Ged, it 
was heroically done of him. It 
is not impossible that the whole 
world should so far He in wick 
edness, as St John speaks, 
that it may be lawful and noble 
for one man to oppose the 
world” - 
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Having quoted Chilling- 


worth, we will transcribe two | 


other passages-of his on the 
charactér of Luther, which ap- 
pear to us to be at once just, 
candid and spirited :— 

& And then for Luther's of- 
fosing your—church ufion mere 
hassion, it is a thing I will not 
deny, because I know not his 
heart, and for the same reason 
‘you should not have affirmed 
it. Sure I am whether he op- 
posed your church upon rea- 
son ot no, he had reason e- 
nough. to oppose it... And 
therefore if he did it upon pas- 
sion we will.follow him only 
in his action, and not in his 
passion ; in his opposition, 
not in the manner of it: And 
then ] presume you will have 
no reason to condemn us, un- 
less you will say that a good 
action cannot be done with 
reason, because somebody be- 
fore us hath done it upon pas- 
sion.” 


“ As for Luther’s speeches - 


} told you not long since, that 
we follow no private man, and 
regard notymuch what he says 
either against the church of 
Rome or for it; but what he 
proves. He was. aman ofa 
vehement spirit, and very of- 
ten what he took in hand, he 
did not do it, but overdo it.— 
He that will justify all his 
speeches, especially such as 
he wrote in the heat of oppo- 
sition, E believe will have work 
enough. Yet in these senten- 
ees, though he overreach in 
the particulars,’ yet what he 
‘says ip general. we confess 
wrue ; and confess with him— 
That in the Papacy are many 
good things, which haye come 








































Sketches of Mariin Luther. 
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from them to us; but withal 
we say there are many bad ; 
neither do we think ourselves 
bound in prudence -to resist 
the good with the bad, or to 
retain the bad with the good,. 
but rather conceive it a high 


‘point .of wisdom to separate _ 


between the precious and the 
vile, to sever the good from 
the bad, and to put the good 
into vessels to be kept, and to 
cast the bad away; to try all 
things and to hold that which 
is good.” 

Luther, confident in his abil- 
ities and his cause, styled him- 
self _ Ecclesiastes, or the 
Preacher; for, says he, “it. 
is not fitting that I should be 
without a title, having receiv- 
ed the work of the ministry 
‘not from man or by man, but 
the gift of God and the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ.” In 
another place he calls himself 
“ Luther the second Elias, and 
the Chariot of Israel.” 

This extravagant self-esti- 
mation which cannot be jisti- 
fied, was perhaps necessary to 
enable him to stand almost 
singly against the world. 

Hig strong passions opera- 
ted to his disadvantage in pri- 
vate as well as in public life. 
We have disgusting pictures 
of them in anecdotes and con- 
versations _indiscreetly pub- 
lished by his friends. ~ Much 
however, as the Catholics have 
exclaimed against Luther’s 
imperfections, they would have 
readily pardoned these if he 
had spared them the mortifi- 
cation. of his virtues, it is not 
the indiscreet and intemperate 
man, but the Reformer that 
they hate. 








an 


The enmity of the Roman 
Catholics was not extinguish- 
ed in. Luther’s grave ; they 
invented: and propagated a 
thousand fables concerning his 
death. Some said that he died 
suddenly as by a judgment of 
God ; others that he perished 
ina debauth ; others that the 
devil strangled him ; and oth- 
ers that the stench cf his 
corpse was so intolerable that 
the bearers were obliged to 
run from it, and to leave it on 
the road, as they were carry- 
ing itto interment. All those 
are known to be gross false- 
hoods. They are worthy of 
recital, however, as an exam- 
ple of the spirit of orthodoxy, 
which is always the same ; it 
never suffers a heretic to go 
out of the world without pur- 
suing him with some invention 
tq the discredit of his dying 
moments. 
Indignities were offered to 
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the Reformer’s tomb; whilst 
the troops of Charles V were 
quartered ‘at Wittemberg in 
1547, a soldier gave ‘his effigy 
in the church of the castle two 
stabs with a dagger; and the 
Spaniards, encouraged by their 
priests and commanders, ear- 
nestly solicited the emperor . 
to demolish his tomb and to 
permit his bones to be dug up 
and burnt. The emperor 
magnianimously refused com- 
pliance, and even forbade any 
violation of the sanctuary of 
the grave on pain of death — 
His’ answer is said to have 


been—“I have nothing fur-— 
fher to do with Luther ; he . 


has henceforth another judge, 
whose jurisdiction it Is not 
lawfal for me to usurp: know 
that I make war not with the | 
dead, but with the living, who 
still make war against me.’ 

“ Christian Reformer.” 


—— 6 ee 


A LETTER FROM ONE CLERGYMAN TO ANOTHER. 


0 the Editor of the Christian 
Discipile. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Aug. 21, 1818. 
Dear Sir, 

I send you a copy of a let- 
ter from a much. respected 
Clergyman, formerly of this 
vicimity, to his friend in this 
town, which was found among 
his papers after his decease. 
The importance of the sub- 
ject treated, and the opinions 
contained in it, induced sever. 
al gentlemen here to think it 
would be a useful article if 
published in the Christian 
Disciple. If your opinien is 
“the same, after perusal, it 





would be gratifying to have it 
inserted. a 
Reverend & Dear Sir, 

Tae questions you have 
proposed to me, and to which 
you desire an answer, merit 
particular ‘attention as they 
bear a direct aspect on the 
honour of religion and the 
prosperity of the church of 
Christ. In matters of + Xen 
importance every friend of 
true religion must feel him- 
self bound to proceed on the 
best information he can obtain, 
and a clear conviction of what 


is right and agreeable to the 


will of God, lest he should 


through an crroneous judge- 
































































ment injure that cause which 
it was his aim to promote. 

Before I proceed to answer 
the questions, I would beg 
leave to mention the following 
preliminaries on which I pre- 
sume we are evitirely agreed. 

}. That the Scriptures con- 
tain the only infallible rule to 
direct christians in the way of 
duty ; and all things essential 
to religion, are therein glearly 
revealed, or so plainly implied, 
by just and necessary conse- 
quence, that churches are not 
left in suspense or uncertainty 
about. any thing essential ; 
and therefore that this, and 
not the opinions and traditions 
of men, however great or 
good, is to be regarded as the 
only rule in determining ques- 
tions of a practical nature. 

2. That the rules and di- 
rections given by the inspired 
Apostles respecting the out- 
ward form, order and disci- 
pline ofthe church of Christ, 
whd their own correspondent 
practice, are the only unerring 
directory in this matter and 
nothing -different from this 
rule should ever be made a 
term of admission to christian 
privile es. 

3. That in many. instances 
the mode or manner of doing 
commanded duty, and the cus- 
toms and usages of particular 
churches, in things merely 
circumstantial, are left to the 
wisdom of christians, and may 
be various in different church- 
es, suitable to their peculiar 
circumstances, consistently 
with a conscientious regard to 
the general laws of christiani- 
iy—such as performing bup- 
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tism by sprinkling or immer- 
sion—receivipy the Lord's 
supper in a sitting or kneeling 
posture—praying . extempore 
or by written forms. 

4, The peculiar modes and 
forms of worship, discipline 

and admission to privileges in 
particular churches which are 
neither cammanded nor for- 
bidden in the New-Testament, 
should nevef be made terms 
of communion, so as to debar 
from privileges those who 
cannot conscientiously comply 
with them ; ; and to make them 
such, is arefiection on the 
wisdom of the great head of 
the church and a criminal in- 
vasion of his royal preroga- 
tive. 

Possibly you may think it 
was unnecessary to have been 
so particular in laying down 
these premises, as they are so 
plainly consonant to the dic- 
tates of revelation that every 
believer must, at first view, 
give his assent to them ; yet 
as they appear to me to be the 
principles on which we must 
procced in the consideration 
of such inquiries as you pro- 
pose, I thought it of some i 
portance to keep them in 
view. 

Quest. 1. “ What are the 
terms on which persons who 
have themselves been baptiz- 
ed in their infancy, and who 
have not renounced their bap- 
tism since they have arrived : 
at mature age, by vicious, im- 
moral lives, but have given 
testimony of their belief of the 
gospel by a diligent attendance 
on public worship and the du- 
ties of the christian sabbath, 











may be ‘admitted to the privi- 
lege of baptism for their chil- 
dren.” 

Ans. Y take it for granted, 
agreeable to what has been 
premised, that the tefms of 
admission to privileges jn the 
visible church of Christ should 
not be different from what he 
hath made them. That the 
door should not be made wid- 
er or narrower than he hath 
Jeft itin his word. The devi- 
ating from this rule, and set- 
ting up the opinions of men, 
and traditions of the Fathers, 
human forms, mades and cer- 
emonies of worship, as terms 
of communion, have been the 
great occasion of the divisions, 
separations, discord and con- 
fusions which for ages have 
rent the seamless garment of 
our divine Redeemer, and 
broken the unity of the spirit 
which should eyer be the di:- 
tinguishing characteristic of 
his disciples. Had it not been 
for this, the two grand divi- 
sions of Papfists and Protes- 
tants, and among the latter, 
those of Caleznisés and Luther- 
ans, Episcopalians, Presbyte- 
rians, Baptists, and the nume- 
rous sects and parties which 
have divided -the christian 
church into separate commun. 
ions; would never have had 
existence. If therefore we 
would avoid the evil conse- 
quences of unchristian divi- 
sions, and manage our eccle- 
siastical affairs according to 
the christian plan, it is neces. 
sary we should make the in- 
structions of Christ in his 
word, and the example of 
those who acted under the im- 
mediate guidance of his spirit, 
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our only rule in determining 
questions which relate to such 
matters. But here, in the 
question before us, a difficulty 
occurs at the first step. of our 
enquiry, which is, that there 
is neither precept oor ¢cxani- 
ple in the New Testament, 
that I can recollect, for our 
direction in the case the ques- 
tion proposes, viz. the admiss- 
ion of persons why have thent- 
selves been baptised &e. tw 
the privilege of baptism for 
their children when they du 
not come, nor prapose to come 
tothe Lord's tabic. The A- 
posties preached the Gospel to 
those only who were capable 
of understanding it : and when 
they were struck with a con- 
viction of its truth, upon their 
public profession of faith and 
repentance, were baptized, ia 
token of their discipleship and 
dedication to the sepvice-of 
Christ, were added to the 
church, admitted at the same 
time to all christian privileges, 
and manifested their faith. by 
walking in a stedfust observ- 
ance of all the ordinances and 
commandments of the Lord 
Jesus. 

I freely acknowledge, I can- 
nat find any thing in the New 


Testament to justify the prac. 


tice of admitung persons. to 
the privilege of baptism for 
their children, who: are . not 
viewed, in a judgement ‘of 
charity, as having a rigat at 
the same time to all christian 
Privileges, and being bound 
to observe ali ihe commands 
of Christ ; or that gives the 
least Countenance to the dis- 
tinction made in our church- 
es between a public profession 
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for admission to the privilege 
of baptism, and a second pro- 
fession for admission to the 
Lord’s Table. It appears to 
me thatall who were .admit- 
ted by Apostics to baptism 
were considered by them as 
having an equal right to the 
Lord’s supper, and to all oth- 
er christian privileges. I will 
readily allow that persons who. 
have been baptised in thew 
infancy, and, after they have 
arrived to mature age hawe 
not renounced their. baptism 
by vicious immoral lives, but, 
on the contrary give evidence 
of their regard to religion by 
their diligent attention on 
public worship, &c. have an 
undowbted right to baptism for 
their children, and may claim 
it as their privilege ; for if 
their being baptised them- 
selves constitutes them mem 

bers of the visible kingdom of 
Christ, and they haye not re- 
nounced their baptism, of con- 
sequence they must -have a 
right to the privileges which. 
belong to the subjects of this 
kingsiom ; and as the children 
of believing baptised persons 
are born in the church, and it 
appears from diverse instances 


recorded in the New Testa-' 


-ment, as Lydia, and the Jailor, 
that when the heads of fami- 
Ties believed, their households, 
all who were under. their im- 
mediate care and charge, were 
also baptised with them, it 
hence follows that parents who 
believe, and are baptised, have 
a right to the privilege of 
baptism for their children, and 
no church has any authority. to 
vefuse their claim.: 

The qualificd subjects of 
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every kingdom have an un- 
doubted right to the privileges 
secured to them by the con- 
stitution they are under, so 
long as they demean them- 
selveqd loyal subjects; yet 
there are some privileges 
which subjects cannot claim 
hor enjoy unless they are 
qualified for them as the con- 
Stitution requires, and admit- 
ted to the actual possession of 
them in the manner it pre- 
scribes. The sovereign pow- 
erin every worldly kingdom 
prescribes the terms and qual- 
ifications on which subjects 
shall be admitted to certain 
privileges ‘in such kingdoms ; 
certainly Jesus Christ has no 
less authority to prescribe the 
terms on which persons ~shal} 
be admitted to special privi- 
leges in his kingdom Now 
it appears to me that the term 
cf’ admission to the privilege 
of baptism, for themscives and 
their children, required of per- 
sons in the primitive apostolic 
churches, not. only of believ- 
ing Gentiles, but also of ‘be- 
lieving Jews, who were by 
birth subjects of the peculiar 
kingdom of God, and bad been 
baptised ef John, was an open 
profession of faith in Christ as 
the Son of God and promised 
Saviour of mankind, and of 
subjection ‘to his authority. 

1 acknowledge that a sober 
regular life, and a constant at- 
tendance on public worship, 
and the duties of the christian 
sabbath, is a better evidence 
of the influence of religion on 
the heart, anda more satisfac- 
tory ground of charity, than 
the warmest profession with- 
out this; yet as it appears 











































from all the instances record- 
ed in the New Testament, that 
an open prufession of faith in 
Christ, and subjection to him, 
was required of persons as the 
term of admission to baptism, 
and as a_ sober, virtuous life 
and a constant attendance on 
the instrumental daties of re- 
ligion, would not exclude de- 
ists and others who deny the 
Lord that bought them, and 
hold principles directly .sub- 
versive of the gospel, who at 
the same time may be persons 
of exeinplary sobricty and vir- 
tue, and as constaut as any in 
their attendance on such du- 
ties, from merely political mo- 
tives, while they consider the 
christian religion only as a 
contrivance of priest-craft, or 
an engine of state peticy : for 
these reasons I think an ex- 
plicit profession of faith in 
Christ, and subjeciion to him 
is the necessary term. of the 
admission of persons who have 
themsclves been baptised, as 
well as others, to the privilege 
of baptism for their children, 
and to other christian privi-’ 
leges. 
allow that the profession gen- 
erally made in our churches 
is more explicit than what the 
apostles required. I do not 
find that in any one instance, 
the apostles ever required of 
persons admitted by them to 
baptism and ether privileges, 
an assent to a written form of 
a covenant, containing a_par- 
ticular profession of faith, re- 
pentance, and obedience. It 
is true they did not admit 
persons without a profession, 
but then jit was ehort and in 
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At the same time, I 
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general terms ; and from what 
appears, was verbal, not writ. | 
ten; therefore I think that 
giving asscat to a written form 
of a covenant should not be 
made by the churches a term 
of admission to privileges with 
them, but that ‘it should be 
left with persow! who ask such 
privileges, to make a profes- 
sion either verbaliy or in wri- 
ting, longer or shorter, as Is- 
most agrecabic to their con- 
science ; and upon such pro- 
fession being made, let the 
churches say by their vote, 
whether it is,-or is not, satis- 
factory to them. Should a 
person make a declaration Of 
the following import, viz — 
“{ believe that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God, and the on- 
ly Saviour of men, and J 
for salvation through him a- 
lone ;”? or “T Qelieve that re- 
mission of sin and ercrnal life 
are to be obtained only through 
the merits and mediation of 
Jesus Christ’—t! should think 
the practice of the inspired 
aposties would jfastify one in . 
admitting such a person to all 
christian privileges without a- 
ny further particular profes- 
sion, provided taere was noth- 
ing apparent in his life and 
conversation to contradict such 
a profession. | 
Quest. 2. “Whether we 
have any authority fram the 
word of God to require any 
further terms of persons who 
have becn baptised, and whose 
lives and Conversations have 
been conformed to christian 
rules as ; foresaid, in “order to 
their commuring with, us at 
the Holy ‘Table- of the Lord, 
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excepting their notifying such 


their desire of communing 


with us?” | 

_ ‘The answer to this is ime 
plied in the answer to the first 
question. If baptised persons 
are membet's of the visible 
church or kingdom of Christ, 
they have an updoubted right 
to the privileges of this king- 
dom if they have not forfeited 
their right, but on the contra- 
ry have given evidence of 
their obedience to Christ, so 
far ds they are enlightened in 
the knowledge of his will ; 
and I should have no doubt 
but that they might be admit- 


‘ted to communion with the 


chutch at thé Lord’s Table, 
upon their notifying their de- 
sire to the church, did it not 
appear from the New Testa- 
ment that an open and explic- 
it profession of faith in ‘Christ 
was constantly made by the 


" apostles a term of “admission 


to christian privilegés; and 
that the nature of thé thing 
seems to require it, the very 
act of partaking in the memo- 
tials of the death of Christ 
supposes faith in him as the 


only sacrifice and ‘atonement 


fot sin’; and in this union and 
association of members with 
the church and with one a- 
nother, is there nat a covenant 
engagement both on the part 
of the church and every mem- 
ber? On’ the part of the 
church as a collective organi- 
zed body to watch over their 
members in a spirit of love 
and méekness, and on the 
part of every member to be 
subject to the authority of 
Christ by a due observance of 
the laws and orders which he 


hath established in his church ? 
and is there not a manifest 
propriety that this their faith 
in Christ, and those mutual 
engagements should. be ex- 
plicitly declared by both ? 
Though there is no form of 
such a covenant prescribed in 
the New Testament, yet the 
substance of it, the mutual en- 
gagements between particular 
churches and their members, 
is plainly implied in the' com- 
mands and directions given hy 
Christ and his apostles res- 
pecting the duty of churches 
to their membets, and of mem- 
bers to the churches, and to 
one another. 

Thus I have given you my 
present scntiments on the- 
questions proposed. I am 
sensible of my great imperfec- 
tion and liableness to mistakes 
and etrors, and will thankful- 
ly receive any light upon the 
subject which you may please 
to communicate. 

I imagine that you think it 
high time to puta period to 
this letter which has run out 
to a length far beyond what I 
had any thoughts of when I 
first took up my pen. I could 
wish-I had more time and leis- 
ure to have digested my 
thoughts on the subject. In 
that case the letter would have 
been shorter, and perhaps the 
sentiments in some respects 
different- Upon the whole ét 
appears to me, froma serious 
attention to the subject, that 
these New England churches, 
instead of being too lax in 
their admission of persons to 
christian privileges, on the 
contrary have made the door 
harrower than Christ has left 
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it in his word, so as to exelude 
many serious beligyers of the 


zospel from partaking of that 
divine entertainment which 
Christ hath provided for them 
in the. ordinance of his sup- 
per. The common terms of 
admission are such as to lead 
many to think they must haye 
assurance of their gracious 
state and their title to future 
happiness, before they may 
venture with safety to come 
to this ordinance;. and the 
want of this assurance, found- 
ed on mistaken notions of the 
terms of admission, and the 
qualifications requisite in those 
who are worthy receivers, de- 
bars many, all their days, from 
the benefit and comfort they 
might enjoy by their attend- 
ance on this ordinance ; and is 
the occasion of their living and 
dying in the omission of a plain 
commanded duty. These 
churches are not so faulty io 
admitting persons they ought 
not to admit; their fault les 
in the disuse of that discifiline 
Christ hath ordained in his 
church, to be the means of 
keeping it pure from gross 
vice and error, and of reclaim- 
ing offenders from the error 
of their ways; aad in suffer- 
ing disorderly walkers to can- 
tinue in their communion 
without admonition and cen- 
sure. 

The apostles admitted to 
baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per all without exception who 
professed their faith in Christ, 
and waited for the fruits of o- 
bedience in their dives to jus- 
tify their profession, , They 
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neither pretended, though di- 
veel inspired, to any certain 
knowledge of the state of. those 
they admitted, nor made it a 
term of communion that they 
should have such a knowledge 
of their own state, eb receiv- 
ed them upon their na 
profession of the truth, andi 
they did not bring forth good 
fruit in their lives, dealt with 
them as offenders, and exclud- 
ed them from christian priyi- 
leges, until they gaye satis- 
factory signs of repentance. 
Such ought to be our prace 
tice. This would effectuall 
guard the churches agains 
being filled with corrupt mem- 
bers, which some are ready to 
object, as what they apprehend 
would be the consequence 
such lax admission, tho 
not more lax than what the 
apostles practised, 

With sentiments of unfeign- 
ed esteem, and regard, I amy 
Dear Sir, yours,* 

Feb. 19, 1799. 


* As the subscribers for the Chris- 
tian Disciple are of different denom- 
inations and of Various opinions on 
some points, itis not to be expected 
‘that ail of them will acquiesce in ey- 
ery sentiment of the author of the 
letter. Itis however believed, that 
the impartial will be pleased with his 
fiberality and ‘candor. It would 
doubtless be gratifyimg to owr readets 
to know by whom tthe. letter was 
Written ;. but his name we are not 
authorised to publish, The nuine- 
ness of the letter, however, ‘is ‘un- 
questioned ; “and we are permitted 
to corroborate the testimony of our 
correspondent in saying. that, he was, 
‘* a much, respected le man.” 

~~ Epyror, 
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GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


THERE are moments in the 
life of every man when he is 
compelled to look back upon 
the past ; when even the best 
must lament’ the unfruitful- 
ness and errors, in which they 
have lived; their neglect of 
important duties, their indul- 
gence of favourite sins. These 
seasons of recollection gener- 
ally occur either at the close 
or commencement of some 
great division of life, or when 
some strong excitement has 
roused us from our careless- 
ness, or the very excess of our 
errors has forced us to reflec- 
tion. Dangerous indeed is 
the state of that man, with 
whom such reflections are not 
followed by resolutions of a- 
mendment. Yet who has not 
found how often these have 
been broken, his best-formed 

lans for improvement been 
forgotten, and have left scarce 
any impression but disappoint- 
ment for his failure, and shame 
that he has been so unfaith- 
ful ? | 

, One reason why we are so 
faithless to our sincerest reso- 
lutions is, that we can not be 
“persuaded that a promise made 
to ourselves can be so sacred 
as one matle to our neighbour. 
We think we may deceive 
ourselves, because none but 
ourselves are injured ; we can 
see no treachery and therefore 
feel but little compunction ; 
forgetting that in a solemn re- 
‘soiution we silently call God 
to witness, and make the great 
searcher of hearts a partner 
with our consciences; for- 
getting that our holy purposes 


are registered on high in 
characters of light, and if brok- 
en, will appear against us at 
the great judgment day, as e- 
vidences that we have not sin- 
ned through ignorance. 
Another reason why resolu- 
tions are so often broken is, 
that they are generally formed 
in moments of great excite. 
ment, whether of grief and pen- 
itence, or of enthusiastic em- 
ulation. At suchtimes we suf- 
fer our warmest feelings to 
drive away sober thought, and 
forget to compare the ease of 
making with the difficulty of 
keefiing our promises. Filled 
with a self approving ardour, 
we think we shall press for- 
ward with all the zeal, which 
animates us. We look not 
fora moment to the obstruc- 
tions we must encounter, to 
the temptations we must resist, 


to the thousand crosses, that 


will chill the warmth of our 
feelings, and make us disgust- 
ed even witl: our best resolu- 
tions. Hence when these 


s,@ . ” . 
times of trial arrive we are not 


prepared to meet them’; the 
seductions, they bring, are 
too powerful for our feeble 
strength, and our most solemn 
promises are broken one after 
another, till we almost despair 
of our virtue. 

Instead therefore, of reserv- 
ing our emotions of piety and 
goodness for hours of seclu- 
sion and retirement, would we 
put mingle them. with all the 
occupations and enjoyments 
of life ; associating them with 
all our pleasures, recollecting 
that upon such a foundation 






























can be raised the highest and 
purest happiness even: in this 
life ; that cheerfulness and 
gaiety may here rest in inno- 
cent security—that even fancy 
may here scatter her flowers, 
and find an added beauty; 
would we but remember that 
religion is not merely for the 
closet ; that we need not wait 
for retirement: or silence to 
form or-renew, the holiest re- 
solutions ; we should - find it 
more easy to be faithful to our 
Saviour and ourselves; Wwe 
should find, that we might eat 
and.drink, enjoy even animal 
pleasures, and yet, “do all for 
the glory .of God.” Ss, 

To the. mind of religious 
sensibility, to the cornscience, 
that keeps itself alive to re- 
flection, such repeated instan- 
ces of the treachery of our best 
purposes, is a source of bitter 
suffering. Disappointment 
and self reproach, shame for 
our weakness, penitence for 
our guilt in offending a Holy 
God, are the feelings, which 
divide the soul. ‘We see our: 
sacred resolutions broken, and 
we lose fhat respect and confi- 
dence in ourselves, those pre- 
cious companions of. inward 
peace, which it is the necessa- 
ry tendency of every’ act of 
unfaithfulness to.destroy. Yet 
let us not despair. The habit 
of making resolutions, even 
though they may be often brok- 
en, is certainly useful. It 
keeps us alive to self exami- 
nation ; 1t humbles our pride, 
reminds us of our weakness, 


} 
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and leads.us to seek for heay- 
enly aid: » It: gives fervour to 
our prayers, vigour to our en- 
deavours, and watchfulness to 
our lives. When frequently 
and sincerely repeated, im- 
ploring at the’ same time the 
help of God's holy’ spirit, we 

may trust that ‘they ‘will be 
made effectual ; for however 
frail they are, when sincere, 
we may believe them the sure 
pledges of that humble and 
contrite heart, to which sis 


‘promised the favour of Hoave 


en. 

We have site that the habit 
of making. resolutions - was of 
great use, as reminding us of 
our weakness, and leading us 
to seek for heavenly grace. 
It is this grace, which must 
give efficacy to our endeay- 
ours. It is this, which alone 
can Change our hearts, can 
turn our weakness to strength, 
our corruption’ to purity, our 
resolves te actions, our imper- 
fect obedience to an holy and 
spiritual ‘life. Let us implore 
its sacred influence, and hum- 
bly trusting on that gracious 
promise of the Saviour that, 
46if we seek we shall find,” 
let us guard with care. these 
precious blossoms of our vir- 
tue, which, though they should 
be blasted by the tempests of 
the world, God will not suffer 
to perish, but will transplant 
them with us to a more con- 
genial soil, where they wifl 
bring forth fruit to everlasting 
life. x. 
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Illustrations of Puseagés in the New Testament. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF PASSAGES. IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, WHICH 
REFER TO SENTIMENTS, KC. AMONG THE JEWS, IN THE TIME 


OF OVR LORD. 


+ SSPE. xi 
_ Matthew yv. 38—41. Ye 
have heard that it hath been 
said; an eye for an eye, and & 
tooth foratooth. But I say 
unto tou, that ye resist not 
evil ; but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the ather \also. Andif 
any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. 
And whosoever : shall compel 
thee to. goa mile, go with him 
twain, © | teat 

The law to which our Lord 
here refers is in Deut. xiv. 
21. “Thine eye shall not 
pity ; but life shall go for life, 
eye for eye,' tooth for tooth, 
hand: for ‘hand, foot for foot.” 
The Sadducees only, who re- 
ceived alone the five books of 
Mosés, interpreted these ex- 
‘pressions in the strictness of 
their letter, and demanded in 
all cases a literal ‘application 
of this law. : The rest of the 
Jews,—or the other Jewish in- 
‘terpreters,—admitted. of com- 
‘pensation in money for each of 
these offences, except the first. 
“No satisfaction”. was taken 
“for the life of .a'murderer.” 
“The land ‘could. not : be 
-cleansed ofthe blood which 
was shed: therein, but by the 
‘blood of him that shed it.” 
- Thescale of punishment by 
‘finé was graduated by the sup- 
posed character of the injury, 
or of the. disgrace inflicted. 
He who gave another a box on 
the ear, was required by one 
Rabbi to pay a shilling; and 


by another, a pound. The 
sum required would probably 
be proportioned to the dignity 
of the person so insalted. 
Should. one. strike another 
upon the cheek, two hundred 
auzees were demanded; ant 
if the blow were ‘repeated, 
four hundred. Should: one 
man pull‘another by the ear, 
ortear.out his hair, .or spit 
upon him, or take ffom thim 
his coat, or uncover ‘the head 


of a woman in public, ‘he was 


fined four hundred zuzeés. 
There were yet minuter spéci- 
fications of this punishment, 
varying withthe kind of injury 
inflicted, and with the conse~- 
quent privations and sufferings 
of him who was injured. » But 
even this application of the 
lex . talionis;—or the Jaw of 


like for like,—was not left to 
every injured individual, or to 


his friends.” | Ht -was in every 


case to be made by. the ap- 


pointed Judges. Society could 
not have: been maintained, 
at least.any thing like civilized 
society,—if the right of re- 
taliation in these cuses had 
been entrusted to every indi- 
vidual, unchecked by the 
Judicial authority. Thenear- 
est relative indeed, among the 
Jews, might withhis own hand 
‘kill a manslayer; but the 
avenger exposed ‘himself «to 
capital punishment, ‘if itrcould. 
be proved that the manslayer 
was actuated by no evil pur- 
pose. 

But though we ‘find the 
character of this law is great- 








ly softened, and its. spirit al- 
most evaporated in’ this in- 
tenpretation of it, it was not- 
withstanding often avowed as 
a justification of private re- 
venge; and without.dowbt, ‘in 
the precept which our Lord 
opposes to it; and the exam- 
ples which he adduces of the 
application to be made of this 
precept, he intended to forbid 
and tu prevent, both private 
resentment, and a spirit of 
litigation among his disciples. 
The inquiry which concerns 
us is, what is the extent, and 
what are the limitations of 
the precept, resist not evil? 
let us just refer to the exam- 
ples of our Lord and of his 
apostles, 

It is perhaps impossible, “eh 
any language, to «mark. pre+ 
cisely the extent and linsita- 
tions of all duties; for though 
truth and’ right be in their 
nature unchangeable and eter- 
nal, particular duties and obli- 
gations grow out of particular 
circumstances, all: of which, 
to be anticipated and. defined, 
would fill all the -boeks which 
could be written. lt is to be 
gonsidered too, that ‘every lan- 
guage has its peculiar idioms, 
which, translated ‘into another 
language, may imply either 
more, or Jess than was origi- 
nally intended. Eastern lan- 
guages, for example, abound 
in figurative, and to-our view, 
unqualified expressions ; and 
few have used figurative, and 
apparently idiomatic language, 
more freely, than our Lord. 
‘Unite these considerations, 
and they will account for many 
peculiarities in the precepts 
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and expressions of the gospels.: 
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Some of our Lord’s instrue- 
tions have obviously a peculiar, 
aif notan exclusive reference 
to those to whom they were 
immediately addressed. Who 
can doubt whether we are so 
to understand the command, 
“ when they shalllead you, and 
deliver you uft to rulers and 
kings for my sake, take no 
thought beforchand what ye 
shall speak, neither do ye pfire- 
meditate ; out whatsoever shall 
be given you in that hour, that 
speak ye ; for itis not ye that 
sneak, but the holy spirit.” 
But I know not that any duties. 
are inculcated in the gospel, 
either of piety, of personal or 
of social morality, the imita- 
tions and extent of which may 
not be satisfactorily determin- 
ed, bya fair reference to the 
example’ of our Lord. The 
ilustration may notin all.cases 
be direct; for he was not, and 
could not be, placed in all 
possible circumstances, to 
which his precepts may be ap- 
plied. But there is a spirit 
which pervades his ewample, 
as there is also that imbues 
his gospel, which an ingenu- 
ous mind, seriously inquiring 
‘for duyy; will be in little danger 
of mistaking: Let it be ap- 
plied to the as resist not 
evil, 

It should however ‘be re- 
marked that the expression,- 
resist not evil, might with more 
propriety be rendered, ‘resist 
not an evil man, of, an injpuri- 
ous ferson, This change of 
expression is so far of im- 
‘portance, that it confines the 
import of the precept ‘fo the 
person ; while it at least leaves 
us free to the indulgence of 
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the feelings towards the action, 
which the character of the ac- 
tion is suited to excite and to 
exercise. In other words, it 
leaves us at liberty to despise, 
erto detest the-sin, while it 
forbids us to resist the sinner. 
But even with this limitation, 
is every kind of resistance, 
and under all circumstances, 
forbidden ? He certainly re- 
sists evil, who in any case 
bears testimony to his own, or 
to the innocence of another. 
And what was the conduct of 
owr Lord, ‘when one of the 
Jewish officers struck him 
with the paim of his hand? “ If 
I have spoken evil, dear witness 
of the evil ; but if well, why 
smitest thou me ?” (John xviii. 
23.) This was indeed the ex- 
tent of our Lord’s. resistance. 
We behold him, through his 
ministry, followed, and. watch- 
ed, and as opportunity offered, 
persecuted by the enyious, the 
yealous, and: the. malignant. 
We see him enduring. all the 
insults and the cruelties of a 
mock trial. Heis buffeted and 
scourged ; for the sport of the 
multitude, invested with the 
badges of royalty; derided, 
and spit upon. Yet when re- 
viled; he never reviles again ; 


when suffering, he hever. 


threatens; but commits him- 
self to Him who» judgeth 
righteously. Is thts the law 
ef christian forbearance ? Is 


this a right interpretation of. 
the precept, resist not evil ?. 


There is nothing at. once so 
mnostentatious, and: so impos- 
ing, as the morality of the 
gospel; its morality, I mean, 


‘fairly interpreted, .and well 


understood. We admire it in 
our Lord, and in his apostles ; 
unless indeed,—for such is the 
influence of habit,—even in 
this exhibition of ity it excites 
ho strong emotions. But who 
dares to measure his own du- 
ties by this exaited standard ? 
How distinct is it from the 
prevailing morality of the 
christian world ! “We mean 
not to indulge the language of 
cant; but ‘we may ask; was 
the patience’ and forbearance 
of Jesus Christ’'greater, under 
the insults and injuries he re- 
ceived, than . may reasonably 
be demanded; or than the 
spirit of his religion demands, 
of his -disciples ? ..HMas he, or 
has he not, in these scenes of 
injury and of provocation, given 
us an.example,that we should 
walk in his steps; that we 
should do, as he has done ? 

The truth is,’* says Paley, 
and he will not be accused of 
cant, * there are two opposite 
descriptions of charatcer, un- 
der which mankind may gen- 
erally be classed. The one 
possesses -vigour, firmness, 
resolution ; is daring and ac- 
tive, quick in its sensibilities, 
jealous of its fame, eager in 
1ts attachments, inflexible in 
its purpose, violent in its re- 
sentments. ui? 

“ The other is meek, yield- 
ing, complying, forgiving ; 
willing to. suffer; silent and 
gentle under rudeness and in- 
sult; suing for conciliation, 
where others would demand 
Satisfaction ; giving way. to 
the pushes of impudence '; 
conceding and indulgent to-the 
prejudices, the wrongheaded- 





ness, the intractability of those 
with whom it has to deal. 

‘The former of these char- 
acters is, and ever has been, 
the favourite of the world. 
Yet so it has happened, that, 
with the founder of christiani- 
ty, this latter is the subject of 
his commendation, his pre- 
cepts, his @xample ; and that 
the forme? is s6,in no part of 
its composition This, and 
nothing clIse, is the character 
designed in the following te- 
markable passages Restst 
not evil ; but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also ; 
and ifany man will sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy 
coat, det him kave thy cloak al- 
so; and whosoever shall com- 
frel thee to go a mile, go with 
himtwath. Love your enemies ; 
bless them that curse you ; 
do good tothem that hate you ; 
and frray for them which 
desfitefully use you and fer- 
secute you. This certainly is 
not common place morality. 
It is very ofiginal. It shews 
at least, (and it is for this pur- 
pose we produce it,) that no 
two things can be more differ- 
ent than the heroic, and the 
christian character. 

“If this disposition incul- 
cated by Christ were universal, 
the case is clear, the world 
would bé a society of friends. 
Whereas, if the contrary dis- 
position were universal, it 
would produce a scene of uni- 
versal contention. The world 
could not hold a generation of 
such men, 

“ If it be said that this dis- 
position is unattainable, | an- 
swer,s0 isal] pertection, But 
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ought therefore: a ‘moralist’ 
to recommend imperfections ? 
The instances cited by ogr. 
Saviour in the text, are ratket 
to be understood as proverbial 
methods of describing the 
general duties of forgiveness , 
and benevolence, and the 


temper we ought to aim at ace * 


quiring, then as directions to 
be specifically observed. A 
specific compliance with the 
precepts would be indeed of 
litthe value ; but the disposition 
which they inculcate is of the 
highest No one taught for- 
giveness and forbearance with 
a deeper sense of the obliga- 
tions of these virtues, than did 
Paul Yet he did not himsci€ 
neglect the means of safety, 
and of self-defence. He took 
refuge in the laws of his 
country, and in the privileges 
of a Roman citizen, from @ 
conspiracy of the Jews, (Acts 
xxv 11.) and from the clan-. 
destine violence of the chief 
captain. (Acts xxii. 25.) But 
on one hand, christianity ex- 
cludes all vindictive motives 5 
it forbids every action, amd 
every feeling of revenge. 
And on the other, a law suitis 
not inconsistent with the gos 
pel, when itis instituted, for 
establishing some important 
right. 2. For the procuring a 
compensation for some con- 
siderable damage. 3. For the 
preventing of future anyury,” 
For in these cases, not only 
may it be,—and so it must be, 
—instituted without arg eme- 
tion of resentment, but the im- 
stitution of it may be indis- 
pensable to the cause of rightc- 
ousness and truth, 


Ainsworth .en Deut. xix. 
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THE PROHIBITIONS OF THE GOSPEL FOR THE GOOD OF MAN. 


“ My yoke is easy and my 
burden light.”” Correspond- 
ent with this declaration of the 
blessed Saviour, is the asser- 
tion of the apostle Paul— 
“ Godliness, is profitable to all 
things, having the promise of 
the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” And a- 
mong the innumerable cir- 
cumstances, that recommend 
the christian religion to our 
favorable regard, this certain- 
ly ought hot to be overlooked, 
that it happily accommedates 
itself to our condition in this 
world and has a natufal ten- 
dency to confer joy and pleas- 
ure in this life,as well as im- 
mortal happiness i in the life te 

- come. 

It is true the enemies of re- 
ligion make a very different 
representation of this subject, 
and endeavor to persuade 
themselves and others, that 
the christian yoke is too gall- 
ing and heavy to be imposed 
on the neck of any rational 
being. 

Possibly men of corrupt 
habits and ungovernable pas- 
sions may have felt themselves 
fully justified in entertaining 
these sentiments concerning 
the nature of religion, because 
they on some occasions felt its 
restraints to be tedious and 
burthensome. 

But under such circumstan- 
ces we afhrm that they are 
wholly incapable of forming a 
éorrect decision, Our judge- 


_ 


ment is never to be trusted 
unless we are acquainted with 
the subject on which we de- 
cide—and it is therefore in- 
dispensably requisite that men 
should be habituated to the 
government of religion, and 
imbibe its spirit before they 
can partake of its joys or have 
correct ideas of the happiness 
it is calculated to afford. 

A person who has been con- 
fined in total datkness during 
the whole period of his exis- 
tence, would probably experi- 
ence much more pain than 
pleasure, on being introduced 
to light—and yet we should 
all immediately pronounce him 
wholly incompetent to decide 
on the comparative pleasures 
of those different states, until 
his organs of vision had 
through long habit, become 
capable of the easy discharge 
of those offices for which they 
were originally created. 

The reasons are precisely 
similar why we should reject 
the opinions of men, who do 
not possess the spirit of the 
gospel, and yet decry its pre- 
cepts as rigid and severe.— 
They have never possessed 
that state of mind, or disposi- 
tion that would enable them 
to participate in the joys of re- 
ligion, and in direct opposition 
to their assertions are the de- 
clarations of Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, the wise and the 
good of every age and’ nation, 
that religion, so far from oppo- 





sing, is in the highest degtee 
friendly to our enjoyments in 
this life— that length of days 
is in her right hand, and in her 
left, riches and honour ; that 
all her ways are pleasantness 
and all her paths are peace.” 

Notwithstanding the insinu- 
ations of its enemies, or the 
unwarrantable representations 
of its mistaking friends, yet 
the yoke of christianity is in- 
comparably easier, its burden 
is infinitely lighter, than those 
which the world imposes.— 
This will be satisfactorily ap- 
parent if we consider—7hat 
all those fursuits which chris~- 
tianity forbids, are injurious 
to our real hafiftiness even in 
this life. 

Those ancient philosophers, 
who confined their specula- 
tions to this present state of 
existence ; and even Epicurus 
himself, the sole principle of 
whose philosophy was fleae- 
ure, strongly inculcated upon 
their disciples, the necessity 
of temperance and modera- 
tion.. They taught that pleas- 
ure, to be obtained, must not 
be sought with too much avid- 
ity; and to be long enjoyed, 
must be tasted with caution, 

What philosophy recom- 
mended, christianity enjoins, 
and enjoins too with the most 
solemn sanctions, that we may 
thus obtain our highest happi- 
ness. ‘To be convinced of this 
let us view but for a moment, 
the progress of vice in either 
of its forms. Take for exam- 
ple intemperance—a vice, a- 
las, aS common as it is de- 
grading. Its unhappy subject 
is at first secret and solitary 
in its. indulgence—but cone 
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cealment soon becomes im+ 
possible—This fatal appetite, 
like a poison, that gradually 
pervades the system, obtains 
supreme dominion over his 
mind ; it stifles all the feel- 
ings of nature, and breaks 
down the barriers of shame. 
In vain does he contemplate 
the dreadfal consequences that 
threaten him; in vain does he 
resolve and re-resolve to stop 
in his eareer. The loss of 
every thing that tends to make 
existence desirable—the tears 
and distresses of his family 
and friends cannot check him 
For these apprehensions and 
feelings become too horrible 
to be borne; and are drowned 
in deeper intoxication. His 
reputation is gradually blast- 


-ed; his affairs disordered ; 


his-constitution broken down ; 


- he becomes an object of per- 


petual mortification and dis- 
gust to his friends, and he 
sinks. prematureiy into the 
grave—a prey to horror, des- 
pair, and the wretched victim 
of his own folly, 

If there is any vice, that pe- 
culiarly degrades human na- 
ture, it is debauchery. It en- 
ervates ai the same time, the 
body- and mind. It entirely 
obliterates every elevated and 
benevolent sentiment, and 
makes its subject the slave of 
the most selfish and degrading 
appetites. What then are the 
enjoyments of a mind continu- 
ally agitated by the most bru- 
tal and debasing. passions, and 
sunk to the lowest point of in- 
famy and degradation ? 

“ Whenever the love of 
gaming becomes a passion,” 
says Logan, “ farewell to traps 
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quillity.and virtue. Then suc- 
ceed days of vanity, and nights 
of care; dissipation of life ; 
corruption of manners ; inat- 
tention to domestic affairs ; 
aris of deceit, lying, cursing, 
and perjury. At a distance, 
poverty, with contempt at her 
heels, and in the rear of all, 
despair bringing a_ halter in 
her hand.” 

Are we not then much in- 
debted to religion, which pre- 
sents the most powerful re- 
straints to indulgences so fa- 
tal? indulgences, which in 
prospect scarcely deceive, and 
in possession. bring ruin and 
death. 

But religion not only pro- 
hibits these vices but also a 
devotion or excessive attach- 
ment to any pleasure, howevy- 
er innocent it may be general- 
ly esteemed. A life devoted 
to frivolous amusements and 
unmarked by active duties is 
highly censured in the gospel 
—and if there be any of this 
description who may peruse 
this—we would ask, whether 
the intervals of amusement do 
not leave you a prey to list- 
lessness and stupidity—wheth- 
er your highest enjoyments 
are not embittered by some 
trifling circumstances ; some 
petty competition, that dis- 
‘appoints and disturbs you ; 
whether you are not frequent- 
ly disgusted with your amuse- 
ments and yourself; whether 
in fact you are not frequently 
reminded by your painful ex- 
perience, that happiness is on- 
ly to be found in quietness and 
‘composure, and is_ absolutely 
incunsistent with bustle and 
dissipation of mind ? 
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Does avarice confer a cheer- 
ful serenity to the mind ; or 
does it cloud it with anxiety, 
and render it the sport of the 
conflicting passions of desire 
and fear ? 

Ambition seldom crowns its 
votaries with .those honours 
which allured them tothe race 
of worldly greatness. _ Envy 
is ever ready to blast their 
fairest expectations. The long 
wished for prize, which ap- 
peared just within their grasp, 
may be snatched. Men fre- 
quently appear to be caught 
up from the crowd by the 
whirlwind of popular favor, 
merely to render their fall 
more conspicuous and dis- 
graceful. And after all his 
profusion of expense, of in- 
trigue, of exertion and anxie- 
ty, the votary of worldly hon- 
ours has usually the mortifi- 
cation to find at the close of 
life, that he has been running 
in an enchanted circle, and 
has just arrived at the precise 
point, from which he started 
in the commencement of his 
career. 

Fhus if we will consider a- 
ny of those pursuits which re- 
ligion forbids, we shall invari- 
ably discover, that they all 
terminate in disappointment 
or pain. At the precise point 
where religion interposes to 
check our pursuit, then our 
happiness ends and misery 
begins. _ The precepts of 
christianity never prohibit any 
enjoyment, unless that prohi- 
bition has a manifest tendency 
onthe whole, to produce our 
greatest happiness, even in 
the present life. But our ho- 
ly religion not only forbids 







































those pursuits, that would be 
injurious to our present en- 
joyments, but it also gives the 
highést seem of stata 
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ment and perfection to-all those 
pleasures, that really tend to 


make us happy even in this | 


world. A. 


a 


PLEASURES OF RELIGION. 


Tue harps of the Angelic 
hosts were employed to an- 
nounce the first appearance of 
that glorious personage whose 
religion was to proclaim 
“¢ peace on earth and good will 
to man;” and it is a very 
striking feature in the Christ- 
ian religion that enjoins the ac- 
tive discharge of those duties 
which are due to ourselves 
and to each other as members 
of the same common family. 
In this particular our own 
happiness, as well as the hap- 
piness of others, is peculiarly 
concerned. For activity is an 
essential attribute of the hu- 
man mind, and a strong desire 
of occupation is intimately 
woven, into our constitution 
by the finger of God. It is 
this activity of mind only that 
gives us superiority over the 
animals and elicits every thing 
great and noble in our char- 
acters. It is not, however, 
merely the source of our ex- 
cellence, but it also ges rise 
to some of our most refined 
enjoyments. 

Have not the most exquisite 
pleasures been found in the 
rewards of virtue—the appro- 
bation of conscience, when in 
the cool and silent hours of 
reflection, the Christian has 
been able to look back on some 
portion of his existence which 
has been peculiarly distin- 
guiqned by the active per- 
formance of duty? How vast 





then is that field which pre- 
sents itself to him, where he 
may reap the richest fruits of 
pleasure—a field as extensive 
as society and various as the 
wants and infirmities of man ! 


Do you not feel a pleasure. 


superior to any that the world 
bestows, and of which the 
world cannoi deprive you, 
when through Divine assise 
tance you have obtained a tri- 
umph over some of the cores 
rupt propensities of your na- 
ture? Do you not experi- 
ence that “luxury of doing 
good,”’ with which a stranger 
cannot intermeddie, when yoy 
are the instrument of restor- 
ing an erriyg brother to paths 
of virtue and of truth—when 
you can calm the turbulent 


passions of men, and deprive . 


party spirit of its bitterness 
and asperity—when you im- 


part instruction to the igno- . 


rant and gladden the heart 
of desponding poverty—when 
you cause the beams of joy 
to sparkle through the tears of 
sorrow and mingle the balm 
of comfort in the cup of afflic- 
tion—when you have present- 
ed your ardent supplications 
at the throne of grace for those 
whom your counsels cannot 
reach nor your exertions re- 
lieve ? 

Religion also affords enjoy- 
ment in the improvement of 
our minds and in the cultiva- 
tion of the benevoignt affec- 
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‘tions. ° The mind of a Christian 
is conversant with subjects of 
the most sublime and exalted 
nature ; and in exact propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the 
objects with which jt is famil- 
iar will be the mind’s expansion 
or enlargemem. The more 
our minds‘are enlarged, the 
‘more pure and extensive will 
be our pleasures ;—And the 
pleasures of intellect as far 
excel the pleasures. of sense, 
‘as mind excels inactive and 
unconscious matter. © 3 

Mental improvement and 
the exercise of pure and ben- 
evolent affections will proba- 
bly _ constitute an- importent 
and perhaps an essential part 
of the happiness of heaven. 
At least we are assured that 
they must be cultivated here 
in order to render us capable 
of that immortality. of joy 
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which awaits the righteous: 
Hence religion is perpetually 
suggesting those topics of 
conversation that tend to en- 
large our views, to elevate 
our .thoughts and to confer 
dignity onthe mind. We are 
also furnished with the most 
weighty motives to prompt us 
to purify and ameliorate our 
affections ;—-And are more- 
over promised the assistance 
of God’s holy spirit to cleanse 
our hearts and to enable us_ to 
triumph over the corrupt pro- 
pensities of our natures. It 
is by these means that religion 
enables a good man to partake 
of the highest pleasures of 
which his nature is susceptible 
while on earth, and he is évén 
allowed a foretaste of those 
joys which await him in heav- 
en. A. 
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THE DUMB SPEAK. 


Extracts from’ An Address, 
written by Mr. Clerc, and 
read by his request at a 
’ frublic examination of the 
nupfils in the Connécticut 
Asylum, before the Govern- 
or and both houses of the 
Legislature, 28th May,1818. 
The following address is en- 
tirely the original production 
of Mr. Laurent Clerc, who 
was born deaf, and has never 
heard a sound or uttered the 
simplest phrase of speech. — 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Tue kind concern which 
you were pleased to take in 
our public exhibition of last 
year, and the wish which you 
have had the goodness to ex- 


press, to sce it renewed, have 
induced me to comply with 
the request of the Directors of 
the Asylum, to deliver this 
address. I at first intended to 
write two or three pages, that 
I might not fatigue the ‘atten- 
tion of our Auditors, but, my 
thoughts have led me farther, 
and I flatter myself that you. 
will attend to and keep the 
memory of these particulars, 
as asmall token of our grati- 
tude for all the favours which 
you have vouchsafed to confer 
both upon us and our pupils. 

' The origin of the discovery 
of the art of teaching the 
Deaf and Dumb is so little 
known in this country, that I 
think necessary to repeat je. 





= A lady, whose name I do 
not recollect, lived in Paris, 
and had ra, her children 
two daughters, both deaf and 
dumb. he Father Famin, 
one of the members of the so- 
ciety of Christian Doctrine, 
was acquainted with the fam- 
ily, and attempted, without 
method, to supply in those un- 
fortunate persons ihe want of 
hearing and speech ; but was 
surprised by a premature 
death, before he could attain 
any degree of success. The 
two sisters, as well as their 
mother, were inconsolable at 
that ‘loss, when by divine prov- 
idence, a happy event restored 
every thing. The Abbé de 
L’Epée, formerly belonging. to 
the above mentioned society, 
had an opportunity of calling 
at their house. The mother 
was abroad, and while he was 
waiting for her, he wished to 
enter into conversation with 
the young ladies ; but their 
eyes remained fixed on their 
needle, and they gave no an- 
swer. In vain did he renew 
his questions, in vain did he 
redouble the sound of his 
voice, they were still silent, 
and durst hardly raise their 
heads to look at him. He 
did not know that those whom 
he thus addressed, were doom- 
ed by nature never to hear or 
speak. He already began to 
think them impolite and un- 
civil, and rose to go out. Un- 
der these circumstances, the 
mother returned, and every 
thing was explained. The 
good Abbé sympathised with 
her on the affliction, and with- 
drew, full of the thought or 
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taking the place of Father Fa- 
min. 

The first conception of 2 
great man, is usually.a fruit- 
ful germ Well acquainted 
with the French grammar, he 
knew that every language was 
a collection of signs, as a se- 
ries of drawings is a collec- 
tion of figures, the representa- 
tion of a multitude of objects, 
and that the Deaf and Dumb 
can describe every thing by 
gestures, a8 you paint every 
thing with colours, or express 
every thing by words; Le 
knew that every object had a 


Jorm, that every form was ca- 


pable of being imtiated, that 
actions struck your sight, and 
that you were able to describe 
them by imitative gestures ; 
he knew that words were con- 
ventional signs, and that ges- 
jures might be ‘the same, and 
that there could therefore bea 
language formed of gestures, 
as there was a language of 
words. We can state as a 
probable fact, that there was a 
time in which man had only 
gestures to express the emo- 
tions and affections of his soul. 
He loved, wished, hoped, im- 
agined, and reflected, and the 
words to 4g $s those opera- 
tions still failed him. He 
could express the actions rela- 
tive to his organs; but the 
dictionary of acts, purely spir- 
itual, was not begun as yet. 
Full of these fundamental 
ideas, the Abbé de L’Epée 
was not long without visiting 
the unfortunate family again ; 
and with what pleastire was he 
not received! He reflected, 
he imitated, he delineated, he 
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wrote, believing he had but a 
language to teach, while in 
. fact he had two minds to cul- 
tivate ! How painful, how dif- 
ficult were the first essays of 
the inventor! Deprived ef all 
assistance, in a career full of 
thorns and obstacles, he was a 
little embarrassed, but was 
not discouraged. He armed 
himself with patience, and 
succeeded, in time, to restore 
his pupils to Society and Re- 
ligion. 

Many years after, and before 
his method could have attain- 
ed the highest degree of per- 
fection, of which it was sus- 
ceptible, death came and re- 
moved that excellent father 
from his. grateful children 
Affliction. was in al! hearts. 
Fortunately the Abbé Sicard 
who was chosen for his suc- 
cessor, caused their tears to 
cease. He was a man of pro- 
found knowledge and of a 
mind very enterprising. Evy- 
ery invention or discovery, 
however laudable and inge- 
nious it may be, is never quite 
right in its beginning. ime 
only makes it perfect. The 
clothes, shoes, hats, watches, 
houses, and every thing of 
our ancestors, were not as el- 
egant and refined as those of 
the present century, In_like 
manner was the method of the 
Abbé de L’Epée. Mr. Sicard 
reviewed it and made perfect 
what had been left to be de- 
vised, and had the good for- 
tune of going beyond all the 
disciples of his Predecessor. 
His preserit pupils are now 
worthy of him, and 1 do not 
believe them any ' longer un- 
happy. Many are married, 
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and have children endowed 
with the faculties of all their 
senses. and who will be the 
comforters and protectors of 
their parents in their old age. 
(The United States is the first 
country where [I have seen 
one or two Ceaf and dumb 
fathers, some of whose chil- 
dren are deaf and dumb like 
themselves. Will this prove 
that the Americans are worse 
than Europeans ? By no means. 
It is the result of natural caus- 
es, which I shall explain here- 
after.) Many others of the 
Deaf and Dumb are the in- 
structers of their companions 
of misfortune. Many others 
are emploved in the offices of 
government and other public 
administrations. Many oth- 
ers are good painters, sculp- 
tors, engravers, workers in 
Mosaic, while others exercise 
mechanical arts ; and some 
others are merchants and 
transact their own business 
perfectly well ; and it is edu- 
cation which has thus enabled 
them to pursue these differ- 
ent professions. An unedu- 
cated Deaf and Dumb would 
never be able to do this. Let 
us now speak of instruction, 
and say what Mr. Sicard did 
while teaching me. By read- 
ing or hearing this, you may 
pretty well judge how we 
teach the American Deaf and 
Dumb. 

The sight of all the objects 
of nature which could be plac- 
ed before the eyes of the Deaf 
and Dumb, the representation 
of those objects, either hy 
drawing, by painting, by sculp- 
ture, or by the natural signs 
which the’ Deaf and Dumb 


















































employ, or invent themselves, 
or understand with an equal 
facility ; the expression of the 
-will and passions.’ by the mere 
movement of the features, 
combined with the attitude and 
gestures of the body ; writing 
traced, or printed, or express- 
ed by conventional signs for 
each letter, or even simply 
figured in: the air, offered to 
Mr. Sicard many means of in- 
structing those unfortunate be- 
ings, to whom he had resolv- 
ed to devote his life. 

Mr Sicard’s first steps, and 
even the difficulties presented 
tohim by his ‘pupils, made 
him soon fee] the necessity of 
proceeding according to the 
strictest: method, and of fixing 
their ideas as- well as the 
knowledge they were progres- 
sively acquiring, permanently 
in their memory, so that what 
they already knew, might have 
an immediate connection with 
what they were to learn; his 
pupils unable to comprehend 
him, if the instruction which 
he wished to give them, did 
not coincide with that which 
they had received before ; for 
thus they stopped his  pro- 
gress, and he could not ac- 
complish his purpose but by 
resuming the chain of their 
ideas, and constantly following 
the uninterrupted line from 
the. known to the unknown, 
It was thus that he succeeded 
in making them ‘comprehend 
the language of the country 
in which he instructed them. 
This natural method is appii- 
cable to all languages. It 
proceeds by the surest and 
shortest way, and may be ap- 
plied to all the. channels of 
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communication between one 
man and another. 


It is by this method that Mr. 


Sicard has brought the Daf 
and Dumb to the knowledge 
of all the kinds of words, of 
which a language ts composed, 
of all the modifications of 
those words, of their varia- 
tions and different senses ; in 
short, of all their reciprocal 
influence. 

He advanced a step further, 
and the access to the highest 
conceptions of the human mind 
was opened to them. Mr. Si- 
card has found it easy to make 
them pass from abstract ideas, 
to the most sublime truths of 
religion. They have felt that 
this soul, of which they have 
the consciousness, is not a 
fictitious existence, is not an 
abstract existence created by 
the mind ; but a real exist- 
ence, which wills and which 
produces movement, which 
sees, which thinks, which re- 
flects, which compares, which 
meditates, which remembers, 
which foresees,which believes, 
which doubts, which hopes, 
which loves, which hates. 
After this, he directed their 
thoughts towards all the phys- 
ical existences submitted to 
their view through the im- 
mensity of space, or on the 
globe which we inhabit; and 
the regularity of the march 
of the sun and all the celestial 
bodies ; the constant succes- 
sion of day and night; the re- 
turn of the seasons ; the life, 
the riches and the beauty of 
nature; made them feel that 
nature also had a,.soul, of which 
the power, the action, and the 
immensity, extend through 
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every thing existing in the u- 
niverse ; a soul which creates 
all, inspires all, and preserves 
all. Filled with these great 
ideas, the Deaf and Dumb 
have prostrated themselves 
on the earth, along with Mr. 
Sicard himself, and he has 
told them that this soul of na- 
ture, is that God, whom all 
men are called upon to wor- 
ship, to whom our temples are 
raised, and with whom our re- 
ligious doctrines and ceremo- 
nies connect us from the cra- 
die to the grave. 

All was now done; and Mr. 
Sicard found himself able to 
epen to his pupils, all the 
sublime ideas of religion, and 
‘all the laws of virtue and of 
morals.” 

The extracts are about one 





State of Society in Virginia. 


third of the Address, When ~ 
it shall have been duly con- 
sidered that Mr.,Clerc, the 
writer of these paragraphs, 
has been deaf and dumb from 
his birth—that he was first 
educated in the French lan- 
guage, and afterwards acquir- 
ed the English, without ever 
hearing or speaking a word, 
the Address will be regarded 
as a wonderful production,— 
and also as affording proof, 
that the author possesses 
strong powers of mind, and 
that the Institution for teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb is wor- 
thy of encouragement. Fifty 
years ago such an address 
from a man who had always 
been deaf and dumb would 
probably have appeared mi- 
raculous. 


Ee 


STATE OF SOCIETY IN VIRGINIA. 


In a letter to the Editor of 
the Vermont Intelligencer, 
which appeared in that paper 
Sept. 7th, we have an ac- 
count of the state of Society 
in Virginia which. is truly af- 
fecting. The letter was dated 
“ Nottaway county, Virginia.” 
Kt was occasioned by a report 
ef aduel between two Doctors 
with dirks, which had been in- 
correctly stated in the Intelli- 
gencer. After correcting that 
account and stating another of 
a similar nature, the letter is 
closed with the following re- 
iynarkable paragraph :-— 

“Thus, Sir; I have given 
you a specimen of the state of 
morals, manners and society 
in the “ Ancient Dominion.” 
The eases here cited are far 
from being uncommon, On 


- 


the contrary, stadsing, shooting 
and cudgelling are among the 
monthly items of news in this 
part of the country. You will 
form some idea of the real state 
of society here when I assure 
you that nine tenths of the 
people go armed, when in pub- 
lic, either with pistols, dirks, 
stillettos or shillalas, and some 
armed cafi-a-fie with all to- 
gether. Thisis brought about 
in a great measure by the di- 
visions and subdivisions of 


party. We have among us 
Jeffersonigns, Madisonians, 
Randolphites, Gilesites and 


Burrites, &c. &c. all of whom 
are arranged into separate 
clans or parties, and, every re- 
turning election, form so many 
distinct phalanxes, all violent- 
ly opposed to all parties and 
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‘candidates except their.own,. 
In this county and many others, 
in the wrangle and scramble 
for offices, regular and syste- 
matic parties have been form- 
ed who bear to each other the 
most deadly hatred, and whose 
corruption, intrigue, personal 
abuse and flayrant outrage 
were never equalled by the 
most active and bvisterous 
demagogues of either party in 
the Northern States.’’ 

We cannot but hope that 
this account is in some re- 
spects exaggerated. But if it 
be true that in Virginia “ nine 
tenths of the people go armed 
with pistols or dirks,” or other 
instruments of murder, the 
state of society is barbarous 
indeed. Such preparations for 
war are a proof that men have 
little confidence in God or in 
each other—that they estimate 
human life ata low rate, and 
that they have a strong pro- 
pensity, to acts of violence. 
Men of pacific principles, who 
love their neighbours as them- 
selves, will not evince such a 
disposition to be always ready 
to fight. These preparations 
for war are proofs of a fero- 
cious disposition, and they 
render every man’s life more 
insecure than it would be in 
the entire absence of all such 
preparations 

Would not every humane 
and reflecting man be shocked 
to see the people of Boston, 
or ofany other town in this 
state, go to their public meet- 
ings armed with pistols or 
dirks, ready to fight and shed 
each others blood! If any in- 
dividuals should be known to 
appear at town mectings thus 
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armed, would they not be re- 
garded as barbarians—as men 
who have no confidence in 
their brethren, or as men who 
have a Strong propensity to 
murder! Those whothus go 
armed probably imagine that 
by this measure they evince 
courage and heroiem ; but. the 
fact is the reverse—they e- 
vince either a cowardly ora 
revengeful spirit, and perhaps 
both. Why should they arm 
but from a fear of being in- 
jured, or a desire to injuré 
others ? 

How wretched must be. the 
condition of slaves in Virgin- 
ia, when such isthe state of 
society among their masters ! 
and to what cause can we more 
rationally impute the slow 
progress of Civilization in that 
state, than to the unfavourable 
influence of slave-holding on 
the human character? Let 
the people of New-England be 
truly thankful that they are 
not slave holders; and let 
them also be thankful that 
party spirit has not yet con- 
verted them into such barba- 
rians that they cannot appear 
in public without being armed 
with pistols or dirks 

Since writing the preceding 
remarks, a gentleman who has 
travelled much in the western 
States, has assured us_ that 
what the above paragraph af- 
firms of the people of Virgin- 
ia is true of the people of 
most of the Western States— 
that it is a general custom to 
travel armed with both pistols 
and dirks. He observed how- 
ever that the custom was less 
general in.Ohio than in the 
other States; that when he 
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went into those regions he was 
shocked ut the custom, but, 


being there a considerable 


time, it became familiar to him, 
and he armed according to the 
fashion of the country. 

These facts may account 
for our wars with the Indians ; 
and they afford strong grounds 
of suspicion that the murders 
which have been imputed to 
the indians, were either com- 
-mitted by the white. savages, 
or by the Indians in revenge 
of wrongs done to them.— 
White people who are so sav- 
age—so fond of fighting, or 
so revengeful as to go armed 
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that they may be always ready 
to fight one another, are not 
likely to possess more kind 
sentiments or more humane 
feelings towards their red 
brethren. Unless, therefore, 
something can be done to 
civilize our own people and 
abolish this savage custom of 
going armed, we may expect 
that murders will be more 
and more multiplied, and that 
our nation will be cursed with 
frequent wars with the Indians, 
till it becomes accountable for 
the blood of the surviving 
tribes. 


———P + 


POETRY. 


From the New-England Galazy. 
“ GoD IS THERE.” 


The following sacred Melody was written by Mrs. Rowson of 
Boston, and originally sung at the Oratorio performed by 
the Handel and Haydn Society. 


In life’s gay spring enchanting hours ! 

When every path seems deck’d with flowers : 
When folly in her giddy round, 

Presents the cup with pleasure crowned ; 
When love, and joy, and young delight, 

Give to the moments rapid flight ; 

Touch not the cup, avoid the snare— 
Where’er thou art, think God is there ! 


When manhood treads with steps secure, 
Then mad ambition throws her lure. 
Behold ! up glory’s dangerous steep, 
‘Where widows mourn and orphans weep ; 
And laurels on the hero’s head, 

Are stained with blood a crimson red ; 
Then, ere the battle’s rage you dare, 
Pause, and reflect that Godis there ! 


When age, approaching, warps the heart, 
And avarice plays its niggard part ; 
When self-love every passion stills, 


And every finer impulse chills; > 





° Intelligence. 


When to a suffering brother’s cry 

it shuts the heart, the ear, the eye, 
Think, ere you leave him to despair, 
God will avenge, for God is there. 


And thou, who through life’s thorny road, 
Perplexed by care and sin, hast trod ; 
Whose heart hath bled, whose eyes have wept, 


On pleasure’s couch while others slept; . ~- 


= 


Though now on life’s remotest brink, seen 
Poor, humble christian ! do not shrink, 

Though deep the flood, each doubt forbear, 

Strong to support, thy God is there ! 


INTELLIGEN CE. 


—— a 





AMERICAN BIBLE SQCIETY. 
From the Christian Herald. 
Quarterly Extracts, published by the 

American Bible Society, in Aug. 

1818. 

ALREApy has the American Bible 
Society begun to occupy a station a- 
mong the great Bible Establishments 
in Christendom, which are an orna- 
ment and a blessing to the nations 
which gave them birth. The increas- 
ing resources of this Jnstitution, and 
the comparative importance of its 
operations, are already exciting an 
interest which it is essential to keep 


alive and to cherish. To communi-. 


cate to the public more frequent and 
extensive information of its proceed- 
ings, of the patronage which it con- 
tinues to receive, the contributions 
to its funds, and the good opinion en- 


tertained of it by those societies or 


individuals who are disposed to sec- 
ond its views and aid its efforts, ap- 
pears to be a duty imcumbent on 
those to whom the direction of its 
concerns has been intrusted. The 
Managers of this Society are also per- 
suaded, that a more copious diffusion 
of intelligence relating to the progress 
of the Bible cause, derived from for- 
eignas well as domestic sources,would 
tend to awaken and interest the pub- 


lie feeling in its favour, and stimulate 


to more active exertions in promot- 
ing it. American Christians, being 
more generally informed of the ex- 
tensive, and successful operations of 
kindred Institutions in other parts 
of the world, will feel an additional 
encouragement to aid their own Na- 





tional Society, whose labours are di- 
rected to the accomplishment of the 
same grand agate wey, le 
Under these impressions, the 
‘have ordered, that a Publication be 
issued every three months, which is 
to contain 

ist. An account of such measures 
adopted by the Board during the 

quarter as it may be expe- 

dient to 


2d. An account of the contmbu - 
tions to the funds of the Society : 

3d. Extracts from the.Reports and 
Correspondence of Auxiliary Socie- 
ties : 

4th. Such parts of the publications 
of the British and Foreign, and other 
Bible Societies, as it may be deem-d 
useful to insert therein. 

The concentration under the same 


roof of the mechanical gj car- 
nied on for the Society, has 
facilitated the systematic i 
of its business. But though the num- 


ber of presses employed in printing 
the Bibles has lg increased, the 
demand for the sacred volume has 
considerably exceeded the means of 
supplying it. Ten are now 
in operation for the y, and one 
or two more will be added as soon as 
they can he procured. 
‘he following copies of the | 

tures have been printed for the Sect 
ety during the last 4 months : 
2,000 Octavo Bibles, 
4,000 Duodecimo Brevier do. 

2.000 do. Minion do. 
2,200 Octavo New Testaments, 


2,500 Brevier do, 
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1,000 Epistles of John, in the Dela- 
ware Indian and English, 

1,000 Gospels of John, in the Mo- 
hawk and English. 


The contributions to the funds. of the 
Society, received in May, June, and 
July, 1818—as follows : 

From 59 Auxihary Societies in 

part for Bibles and N. 
Testaments, $7539 58 
7 Bible Societies not auxil 
iary, do. 
7 Char. and Relig. Socie- 
ties, do. 630 25 
3 Congregational collections 41 80 
Individuals, for Bibles and 
Testaments, 
3 Directors for life 
66 Ministers, members for 


763 68 


120 24 
350 00 


life 1990 00 
13 other members for life 321 25 
15 annual contributors 93 10 


Total in the Ist qr. of the 
3d year $11,849 90 
The Treasurer of the American 
Bible Society has acknowledged the 
receipt of $2,951 65, in the month of 
August last. 





The Eighth Anniversary of the 
New-Jersey Bible Society was held at 
Burlington on Tuesday last. The 
venerable President, Dr. Elias Bou- 
dinot opened the business of the meet- 
ing with an Address. The Annual 
Report was then read ; and interest- 
ing and impressive Addresses where 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Wharton, 
of Burlington, and the Rev. Dr. 
Green and the Rev. Dr. Miller of 
Princeton. A resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the Society, re- 
commending the establishment of Bz- 
ble Associations in every city and 
town in the State.—N. Y. Spectaior. 





HILLSBORO’ GOUNTY N.H. BIBLE AND 
CHARITABLE SOCIETY, 

Held its annual meeting at Hop- 
kinton, on the 2d inst. In the fore- 
noon a public discourse was deliver- 
ed at the meeting-house ; after which 
the Report of the Directors was read 
to the Society, which exhibited its 
affairs as in a prosperous condition, 
and gave evidence of increasing at- 
tention to its interests. There ap- 
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pears a fayourable prospect of the 
extension and general patronage 
through the county of the important ‘ 
objects of the Institution. In the 
afternoon, the Society made choice 
of its officers for the ensuing year, 
when the old board were re-chosen, 
viz. 

Hon. David L. Morrill, President. 
Rev. Thos. Beede, Ist V. President. 
Hon. Joshua Darling, 2d V. Pres. 
tev. E. P. Bradford, 3d V. Pres. 
Rev. Nathan Lord, Secretary. 

Mr. Richard Boylston, Treasurer. 
Rev. Stephen Chapin, Auditor. 

By the Report of the Treasurer, it 
appears there were upwards of 300 
members, and that there have been 
received, from members and donors, 
above 600 dollars for the different ob- 
jects of the Society.. From 17 towns, 
from which only returns have been 
made, above 650 dollars have been 
paid in. There are 21 other towns 
in the county. If these towns had 
contributed in the same ratio with 
the others, the amount would have 
exceeded 1300 dollars. : 

Amherst Cabinet. 





PHILANTHROPY TOWARDS THE IN- 

DIANS. ‘ 
From the Am. D. Advertiser. 
| THERE is nothing more gratifying 
o the Philanthropist and the Chris- 
tian, than to contemplate the march 
of civilization and the spread of pure 
and undefiled religion. Between the 
enjoyments and prospects of the 
savage, and those of man on whom 
the light of revelation has beamed its 
mild and benignant lustre, there is in- 
deed an indescribable contrast.—The 
former is surrounded by a fearful 
gloom which nature can never pene- 
trate, and enchained by destructive 
superstitions ; while the path of the 
Jatter through life and his prospects 
of futurity are gilded by a ray of di- 
vinity. These are common place 
observations, but relate to things of 
unutterable importance. 

We have on our frontiers and even 
within our own territories, many of 
the aborigines of this continent, who 
are still groping in worse than Egyp- 
tian darkness. It becomes the A- 
mericah people individually and na- 
tionally, instead of ‘“* exterminating 





them,” to do them all the good they 
can, as a small atonement for the 
wrongs they have suffered at the 
hands of the whites.* It has pleased 
Divine Providence to accept the 
comparatively insignificant agency of 
his creatures in promoting the great 
cause of virtue and righteousness in 
the earth, and this agency can in 
nothing be more efficiently exerted 
than in the dissemination of truth. 
The contest among those engaged in 
this great work should be to convey 
simple and perspicuous views of the 
fundamental, easily comprehended 
principles of the Gospel, and not to 
gain converts to any particular sect. 
Several religious societies, with a 
zeal truly laudable, bave exerted 
themselves to ameliorate their con- 
dition and some of these exertions 
have been crowned with great suc- 
cess. The introduction of schools 
among them is calculated most es- 
sentially to promote the diffusion of 
useful knowledge; it tends to re- 
move the souRCE of ignorance and 
error. Let those who have been ac- 
tive in this great cause, take courage 
and continue their important labours. 
The cloud which for some time ap- 
peared “ no bigger than a man’s 
hand,” is increasing and will con- 
tinue to augment, till it shall descend 
im copious and refreshing showers. 
Those who consider the attempts to 
civilize this race of men as hopeless, 
are invited to peruse the following 
short, unexaggerated description of 
one of their tribes, visited a few weeks 
since by the writer of this article, 
The village of Tuscarora tribe of 
Indians is situate about three miles 
to the eastward of Lewiston, in the 
neighbourhood of the fails of Niagara ; 
the tribe consists of about 300. They 





*The aboriginal inhabitants of these 
countries are now reduced within 
limits too narrow for the hunter state, 
humanity enjoins us to teach them 
agriculture and the domestick arts ; 
to encourage them to that industry 
which alone can enable them to main- 
tain their place in existence, and to 
prepare them in time for that state of 
society, which to bodily -comforts, 
adds the improvement of the mind 
and morals. JEFFERSON. 
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hold a cotisiderable body of land in 
this place and cultivate it extreme] 
well. Their fields of wheat and In- 
dian corn are nearly as good as those 
of the whites, and they are surround- 
ed with most of the comforts of civili- 
zation. Thefe is a missionary resid- 
ing here, the Rev. Mr CRANE, from 
New-York, who is much and desery 
edly beloved by them.—They have a 
schoo] conducted on the Lancasteri- 
an plan, and the proficiency of the 
children in the elementary branches 
of knowledge is alike creditable to 
their teacher and themselves. Public 
worship is regularly kept up and 
generally well attended. 

The writer of this, can, with truth, 
acknowledge, that few incidents of 
his life will be recollected with more 
pleasure, than his visit to the church 
of the Tuscarora Indians. ‘The re- 
spectability, neatness and comfort, 
of their appearance, and the solemni- 
ty of devotional feeling, the devotion 
of the heart, which apparently per- 
vaded the audience, furnished,indeed, 
a most delightful spectacle. There 
was no symptom of indecorum of 
conduct in one of the natives present, 
but all their behaviour became the 
place andoccasion. To behold those 
who bad been accustomed to every 
idolatry, and the evils connected 
with it, worshipping the only true 
God, and partaking of the consola- 
tions of genuine religion, furnished to 
the mind, in an eminent degree, pure 
and unalloyed delight. ‘The Throne 
of Grace was addressed in humble, 
fervid terms, by the minister, and 
though the human heart is known 
only to Him who formed it ; yet, ifthe 
poor Indians did not most‘ devoully 
join in the public prayer, appearances 
can in no instance be rel:ed on. 
After which, a number of them rose 
& sung a hymn by note, in their native 
language, with great effect. It wasa 
translation of an English hymn, set to 
the same music as the original. <A 
venerable Indian then took his stand 
by the side of the minister, and ren- 
dered his sermon into Indiat,sentence 
by sentence,—Their general charac- 
ter in the neighbourhood is good, and 
their observance of the Sabbath, (in 
which the whites furnish them a bad 
example,) is truly commendable 
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We took our leave of these interest- 
ing matives with feelings not easily 
described, and with wishes for their 
welfare at once ardent and sincere. 
In their yourneyings through a world 
of sorrow, may they he protected 
and sv by Divine Providence, 
and solaced by the friendship of 
Christian friends; and when they 
bid adieu to terrestrial thiugs, may 
they join the wise and good of all 
nations, in the eternal fruition of hap- 
piness beyond the grave. 

From this conclusive evidence of 
the effects of culture on the savage 
mind, the friends of humamty may 
anticipate the fulfilment of the follow- 
ing prediction, made by a poet,t who, 
in point of original genius, is decid- 
edly the first of the present age ; 

‘+ Ou Erie’s banks, where tygers steal 


along, 

And the dread Indian chants a dis- 
mal song, 

Where human fiends on midnight er- 
rands walk, 


And bathe in brains the murderous 
tomahawk ; 

There shall their flocks in thymy 
pasture stray, 

And shepherds dance at summer's 
opening day ; : 
Each wandering genius of the lonely 
glen 
Shall start to view the glittering 
haunts of men : 4 

And silence watch, on woodland 
heights aronnd 

The village curfew, as it tolls pro- 


found.” SEDLEY. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 1818. 
tCAMPBELL. 


canoer 
CRUEL BUTCHERY. 

Mobile, July 31.—The transaction 
stated in the following letters is the 
most disgraceful that stains the A- 
merican character. For the honour 
of our countrymen we hope that we 
may hear of some palliating circum- 
stances. 

[ie The first letter mentions, 
that five Indians were decoyed into a 
surrender by the following stratagem. 
Capt. Boyle having possessed him- 
self of their squaws and children, 
through them informed the Indians if 
they would surrender, they should 
receive his protection ; and on these 
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i 
conditions they surrendered them, 
selves prisoners. . 

A 2d letter, dated Fort Claiborne, 
July 23d, says : 

‘It appears that Capt. Boyle, in 
his excursion to the Perdido a few 
days since, took several prisoners, 
five of whom were sent to this place, 
and put in the jail. ‘The Sheriff 
conceiving that the civil authority 
had nothing to do with them, order- 
ed them to be sent to Montgomery. 
Four men volunteered to guard them. 
‘Fhe guard bound the prisoners, and 
set outfrom this place this morning. 
After being absent about three hours, 
the guard returned, and reported, 
that they had been attacked by a 
party in the woods, where they had 
stopped to get water :—That the par- 
ty ordered them to retreat, and im- 
mediately after sixteen or eighteen 
guns were discharged at the prison- 
ers, and that one of the guard had 
musket balls shot through his clothes. 

** Some of our citizens this evening 
went to the fatal spot, where they 
found the five Indians lying dead, 
within eight yards of each other.— 
This is a bloody transaction, and 
stained with so much inhumanity, 
that I blush to think it was an act 
perpetrated among a people who have 
justly boasted of their humanity, and 
their strict observance of the rules of 
war.” | 





HORRID COMMERCE IN A LAND OF 
FREEDOM. : 
Iw the last Number was given a 
considerable part of an Oration de. 
livered by Mr. ‘Tyson: before the 
‘** Protection Society of Maryland.” 
The need of such a society on a 
Jarge scale will be evident from the 
following Articles :— 
SLAVERY. 
Notwithstanding all the fine phras- 
ed speeches which we have so often 
heard uttered against the abominable 
practice of enslaving the black pop- 
ulation of the world ; notwithstand- 
ing the Jaws which have been enacted, 
in this land of freedom to abolish this 
wicked custom, still even here it ex- 
ists in allits native'deformity. Scarce- 
ly a mail arrives that does not furnish 
some pew account of outrages com- 
mitted against this proscribed part of 














A 


the Kuman family. The ties of natare 
are broken; the parent, sundered 
from his offspring, has to hnger out 
his days in bondage. The moans of 
his-wretehednuess mingle with our 
shouts of LIBERTY, and together they 
are borne on the wings of the wind 
to distant nations, who do not fail of 
contrasting our professions of freedom 
with our works which produce slavery. 
Of late, the practice of kidnapping 
free Blacks for the purpose of trans- 
porting them to the south, to be sold 
as slaves, has become so frequent that 
the accounts of these outrages are 
passed over with all the sang froid 
imaginable. It is but rare that the 
perpetrators of this horrid crime are 
brought to punishment.—The tempt- 
ations held out to the avaricious are 
so strong that an occasional exem- 
plary sentence does not deter others 
from pursuing the same course to 
amass wealth.--The punishment for 
kidnapping ought to be DEATH, if 
any crime under Heaven ought to be 
thus punished.—Imprisonment for 
life certainly ought to he inflicted. 
As the law now stands, it is a mere 
dead letter. If it is enforced it does 
not destroy SLAVERY. It merely 
perverts the price of HUMAN 
BLOOD from the-coffers of the spec- 
ulator to those of the government. 
The law which anthorises blacks to 
be sold for the benefit of the govern- 
ment, is a black page in our statute 
books that ought to be expunged. 
What! shall it be said that a nation, 
whose covernment is based on free- 
dom, deals in human flesh with as 
. little feeling a$ a jockey does in horses 
or horned cattle ? Such is the fact, 
and a most disgraceful one itis too. 
Why not at once rather decapitate 
or imprison the wretches who have 
brought these forlorn beings into 
bondage, and send the miserable 
blacks hence to the homes from 
whence they were purloined. Who 
can read the following and not shud- 
der at the depravity of human nature ? 


Trafic in human flesh.—This dis- 
graceful traflic, it seems, is carried on 
in the southern states upon a most 
extensive scale, in defiance of all 
law, decency and, religion, A late 
New-Orleans paper now before me, 
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contains the names of no Jess than 
eight vessels from the Atlantic states, 
which have entered at that port with- 
in a short time, with three hundred 
and seventeen slaves. Now and 
then a seizure 1s made, and the slaves 
are sold for the benefit of the United 
States. But let me ask, how does 
this better their condition? They are 
slaves still; amd it is an even Chance 
that they fall into the hands of a more 
cruel task master than fhe one who 
first tore them from their friends and 
families, and landed them on our 
shores. One hundred and _ thirty- 
nine of these poor, ill-fated humam 
beings, some sick and some well, are 
advertised for sale to the highest bid- 
der, in one lot. Read the following 
description of them, and thank the 
Almighty that he did not make the 
colour of your skin black.—Post. 

*“* AFRICAN NEGROES FOR SALE.” 

*,* WILL be exposed for sale, for 
cash, at the Sheriff's office, on Mon- 
day,the 20th of July at eleven o’clock 
in the morning, 139 Negroes—to wit, 
27 men, 46 boys, 43 women, and 2 
infants, and 21 girls, fifleen of whom 
are sick, delivered tome by B. Chew, 
E. Lorrain, and W. Emerson, Esq’rs, 
agreeable to the act entitled ** an 
act respecting slaves ; imported into 
this state in violation of the act of 
Congress of the United States, ap- 
proved on the 2d of March, 1807,” 
and adjudged by the district court of 
the United States for the Louisiana 
district, to have been illegally im- 
ported in the brig Josefa 2d. 

George W. Morgan, Shff, 

New Orleans, July 10.—Albany 
Register. 

SLAVE TRADE. ; 

It is generally believed in Europe, 
that the laws of the United States for 
the prevention of the “* trade iw hu- 
man flesh,” are very strictly execut- 


ed. But we find mention made im‘ 


the New-Orleans papers, of the cap- 
ture of a vessel having ‘* seventy-two 
slaves on boaid, belonging to mer- 
chants of this place, and insured by 
our underwriters,” &c. How is all 
this ? And a writer im Pownson’s pa- 
per, asserts boldly, that ‘* this Hegal 
trade is countenanced “by the Ad- 
ministration, in direct violation of the 
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statute laws of the Union.” He adds 
that “‘ imported slaves are sold by 
the officers of government, and the 

roceeds paid into the public treasu- 
ry.” Bold charges these ! He adds 
further. ** John Lafitte; the pirate, in- 
formed me, that in 1813, he introduc- 
ed into Louisiana, eighteen hundred 
Slaves ; and Mitchel has depots a- 
long the Georgia and Carolina shores, 
for the reception of slaves he intends 
to be discovered by the public au- 
thorities, and then his agents in Savan- 
nah and Charleston become the pur- 
chasers.’ —Centinel. 

Many Articles of a similar charac- 
ter might easily be collected from the 
Newspapers. Indeed Articles of this 
kind have become so common that 
we fear they are read by many with 
as little emotion or astonishment as 
the every day advertisements for the 
sale of English and West India goods. 
But that we may have a more correct 
view of this traffic, let it be supposed 
that the advertisements for the sale 
of human beings were taken from a 
Gazette of Algiers or Tunis, and that 
the victims to be sold were white 
citizens of the United States; what 
would be the feelings of our govern- 
ment, and of our countrymen in 
- general? Suppose moreover that the 
names of the victims should be given 
and among them the name of a Son 
of His Excellency James Munroe, 
President of the United States, and a 


Son of His Excellency John Brooks, 


tovernor of Massachusetts! with 
what emotion, what sympathy, what 
indignation would the Advertisements 
be read! Shall we then have no 
feeling for our black brethren who are 
kidnapped and sold, as thieves steal 
and sellhorses! These man thieves 
ought to be regarded as the most de- 
testable beings of the human race— 
war makers only excepted. 
Shall then a government which 
boasts of being a free government, 


or a government for the protection of . 


liberty, participate in the crimes of 
manstealers 2? Shall such a govern- 
ment under the pretext of checking 
the abominable practice of kidnap- 
ping, take human beings from the 
hands of abandoned villains, and then 
se]} them as slaves to the highest bid- 
der! In this case, may we not boldly 
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affirm, that “‘the partaker is as bad 
as the thief ?” 

What would be said of a parent 
who should take stolen horses from 
his sons, sell them at public auction, 
and convert the money to his own. 
use ! But how much more odious 
must it bein rulers thus tu take hu- 
man beings and sell them as slaves. 
What worse did the kidnappers do, 
or intend to do than this? With 
great propriety the Albany Register 
has said “the law which authorises 
blacks to be sold for the benefit of the 
government, is a black page in our 
statute books that ought to be ex- 
punged.” It may justly be added, 
that the barbarous sales under this 
black law are foul stains on our nation- 
al character—Stains which can never 
be wiped away by all our boastings 
of freedom and independence, or of 
the blood which has been shed in the 
cause of liberty. Im vain do we 
claim the character of a just and 
magnanimous nation while as a peo- 
ple we tolerate such atrocious avts of 
barbarity and injustice. 


ORDINATIONS. 

At Vassalborough, Me. Aug. 26 
Rev. Thomas Adams was ordained 
Pastor of the Society in that place. 
Introductory Prayer by Rev. Fifield 
Holt, of Bloomfield ; Sermon by Rey. 
Jonathan Cogswell, of Saco ; Conse-' 
crating Prayer by Rev. D. Lovejoy, 
of Fairfax ; Charge by Rev. E. Gil- | 
let, of Hallowell; Right Hand by +* 
Rev. B. Tappan, of Augusta ;—and@ 
Concluding Prayer by Rev. J. Peet, 
of Norridgewock, 

In Hallowell, Me. on the 9th of 
Sept. Rev. Winthrop Morse, to the 
care of the Baptist Society in that 
place. 

Installed at Robbinstown, Me. 
Sept. 9th, Rev. D. Lovejoy, as Pas- 
tor of the Congregational Society in 
that town. 


OBITUARY. 

Died in Boston, Samuel Bradford, 
Esq. Sheriff of the county of Suffolk. 

Also, Sept. 19, Rev. Francis An- 
thony Matignon, D. D. a much res- 
pected Pastor of the Catholic Church. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Nabby, the wife 
of Mr. Samuel Davis, aged 38, 





